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XIV.— THE INFLUENCE OF THE POPULAR BAL- 
LAD ON WORDSWORTH AND COLERIDGE 

Although both Wordsworth and Coleridge were strongly 
influenced by the popular ballad, they were attracted by 
this form for very different reasons and affected by it in 
very different ways. The one point in common is that 
this influence was in both cases mainly for good. Words- 
worth was drawn to the ballad by its directness and sim- 
plicity of style, and by the fact that it often treats of 
the lower classes of men in what Rousseau would have 
called a natural state of society. Coleridge took up the 
ballad for a nearly opposite reason; i. e., because of its 
remoteness from modern life, a remoteness that left him 
free play for his imagination. Thus, oddly, Wordsworth 
cultivated the ballad because it had once been close to 
common life; Coleridge because it was now remote from 
common life and gave him a form remarkably susceptible 
of that strangeness which the romantic genius habitually 
adds to beauty. Wordsworth preferred the domestic, or 
occasionally the sentimental-romantic, ballad; Coleridge 
markedly adhered to the supernatural ballad. 

As the subject is rather complex for a brief survey, the 
following arrangement will be adopted: to examine in 
each author separately the influence of the ballad, first 
generally and in relation to his theory of poetry ;. secondly, 
in detail as to the subject, treatment, and form of the 
poetry itself. 

At the outset we encounter Wordsworth's prefaces to 
the Lyrical Ballads and Coleridge's attempts to explain 
them in his Biographic Literaria. Wordsworth's theory 
of poetry has been such a mooted question that we are 
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certain to overemphasize his statement of it unless we 
note what he himself thought of the Prefaces. In a 
side-note 1 on the manuscript of Barron Field's Memoirs 
of the Life and Poetry of William Wordsworth the poet 
asserts : " I never cared a straw about the ' theory,' and 
the ' preface ' was written at the request of Mr. Coleridge, 
out of sheer good nature." And again: "I never was 
fond of writing prose." Coleridge, too, 2 claims the Pre- 
face as " half a child of my own brain." We may pause 
to note that it was rather unfair of the philosopher-critic 
to tempt his colleague into disadvantageous ground and 
then fall upon him. 

What influence the Beliques had upon Wordsworth it 
may not be easy to determine ; that he felt such an influ- 
ence is proved by the following passage : 3 " I do not think 
that there is an able writer in ver&e of the present day 
who would not be proud to acknowledge his obligations to 
the ' Beliques '; I know that it is so with my friends ; and, 
for myself, I am happy on this occasion to make a public 
avowal of my own." 

We may safely assert that the influence of ballad nar- 
rative treatment upon Wordsworth's conception of poetry 
was very slight and very indirect. He wrote but few 
real ballads, though he wrote a good many poems he called 
ballads. His theory of poetry clearly and repeatedly dis- 
avows the only purpose for which a true ballad can exist, 
viz., the effective telling of a dramatic story for its own 

sake. 

The moving accident is not my trade; 
To freeze the blood I have no ready arts: 

1 Letters of the Wordsworth Family, ed. Knight, Vol. m, p. 121. 
* Coleridge's Letters edited by Ernest Hartley Coleridge, p. 386. 
» Essay 'Supplementary to the Preface, 1815. Prose Works of Wil- 
liam Wordsmorth, ed. Knight, Vol. n, p. 247. 
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'Tis my delight, alone in summer shade, 
To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts.* 

Again, speaking of the White Doe, he writes : 5 " I did 
not think the poem could ever he popular just (qy. first?) 
hecause there was nothing in it to excite curiosity, and next 
because the main catastrophe was not a material but an 
intellectual one." All the action proceeding from the 
will of the chief agents is " fine-spun and unobtrusive " ; 
Emily " is intended to be loved for what she endures." 
Let the dramatist " crowd his scene with gross and visible 
action " ; but let the narrative poet " see if there are no 
victories in the world of spirit," let him bring out the in- 
terest in " the gentler movements and milder appearances 
of society and social intercourse, or the still more mild and 
gentle solicitations of irrational and inanimate nature." 
Wordsworth decries 6 the qualities of writing which 
" startle the world into attention by their audacity and 
extravagance " or by " a selection and arrangement of 
incidents by which the mind is kept upon the stretch of 
curiosity, and the fancy amused without the trouble of 
thought." 

Other passages could be added, but the foregoing will 
suffice to show why Wordsworth's ballads as ballads are 
unsatisfying. His entire theory (which, at least in this 
case, underlay his practice) was opposed to the method of 
the popular ballad. The ballad depends upon action, 
Wordsworth upon description and reflection; the ballad 
is objective and impersonal, Wordsworth maintains 7 that 
the poet should treat of things not " as they are" but " as 
they seem to exist to the senses, and to the passions." 

4 Hart-Leap Well, opening stanza of Part Second. 

5 Letters, Hi, pp. 466, 467. 
'Prose Works, II, p. 253. 

' Idem, ii, p. 226. 
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Consequently the ballad proceeds, as Professor Gummere 
says, 8 by a " leaping and lingering " method, holding the 
attention by rapid movement, suspense, and adequate cli- 
max ; whereas Wordsworth disbelieves 9 in " gross and 
violent stimulants " and says 10 that in his poems " the 
feeling therein developed gives importance to the action 
and situation, and not the action and situation to the feel- 
ings." The ballad is unconscious, existing in and for 
itself ; but in Wordsworth's opinion n poetry should have 
a purpose and should be the product of a mind which has 
thought long and deeply. 

In general we may say that no other of the great Eng- 
lish poets was by temperament so incapable of writing a 
good ballad as Wordsworth. All that he got from the 
subject matter of the ballad was the idea of attaching his 
descriptions and reflections to a story, or, as it often 
proved, to an incident. What, then, were these " obliga- 
tions " to the ballad which the poet was so careful to 
acknowledge ? 

The truth seems to be that Wordsworth's genius (which, 
as Coleridge says, was one of the most marked in English 
poetry) was scarcely at all imitative. The ballad first 
suggested to the philosopher that he should convey his 
teaching by means of narrative. Afterwards it suggested 
something else far more important ; namely, that he should 
adopt a simple style, close to the usage of common people 
in real life. In any case, when Wordsworth wrote 'Ob- 
jectively, he would have written of the peasants who lived 
around him, but Percy's Beliques caused him to write in 
a more direct and intimate way than Crabbe had done. 
Yet though the style of We are Seven is simple, it is not 

8 The Popular Ballad,. p. 91. ™ Idem, I, p. 51. 

• Prose Works, I, p. 52. u Prose Works, I, pp. 49, 50. 
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with a ballad simplicity, but in a manner akin to Blake, 
whose every phrase must be pondered, even dreamt over, 
before we realize its full significance. As we read the 
Lyrical Ballads we get not so much the incident that is 
related, as the personality of the poet; we see things not 
as they are, but as they seemed to Wordsworth. 

It was fortunate that such a profound poet should have 
early formed a style so lucid, but in other ways the choice" 
of models was not advantageous. Wordsworth evidently 
thought 12 he was writing as primitive men had written, 
and justified his deviation from the prevalent fashion by 
declaring 13 that " poems are extant, written upon humble 
subjects, and in a more naked and simple style than I have 
aimed at, which have continued to give pleasure from gen- 
eration to generation." The foregoing obviously refers to 
ballads. Wordsworth wrote of humble people as he 
thought they might have written of themselves, he strove 
to be a voice to those 

men endowed with highest gifts, 
The vision and the faculty divine, 
Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse." 

Whether or not he succeeded in this, he gave English lit- 
erature some of its noblest poetry in the attempt, though 
his most successful narrative form was not the stanza but 
blank verse or octosyllabic couplets. 

The reason why the narrative style of the Lyrical Bal- 
lads seems to us often so flat, even now that we know its 
elements of greatness, is easy to explain. The old ballads 
which the critics, from Sir Philip Sidney to Professor 
Child, have taught us to admire are elementally tragic 

" Prose Works, I, p. 77. » Idem, i, p. 66. 

" The Excursion, Book I, 11. 78-80. 
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and compelling; the ballads Wordsworth preferred were 
tame and dilute Eighteenth-Century versions. He culti- 
vated the spirit not of " the grand old ballad of Sir Pat- 
rick Spence," but of The Babes in the Wood; 16 and we 
may suppose he enjoyed less the stirring tales of Percy 
and Douglas, than ie the " true simplicity and genuine pa- 
thos " of Sir Gauline, principally (as he knew) the pro- 
duct of the " Augustan " Thomas Percy. Without deny- 
ing a certain merit to Wordsworth's favorites, we need not 
be surprised to find insipidities in the poems which they 
inspired. These faults are prominent from the fact that 
a simple style more than any other demands an unusual 
inspiration in its matter to raise it above the commonplace, 
and Wordsworth could never see when his subject fell 
from the significant to the trivial. The " gross and vio- 
lent stimulants " of the old ballad narrative gave vitality 
to many a weak phrase and line ; with the modern poet the 
interest of each passage started from a dead level and, 
being helped by no poetic convention of any sort, depend- 
ed solely on the intrinsic power of the given poetic impulse. 
Few writers have dared to depend upon pure poetry 
(re-inforced, however, by deep moral purpose) so entirely 
as did Wordsworth, who discarded story interest and all 
the adventitious helps of imagery associated with poetic 
stimuli. The result was that he earned all he won. It is 
of course true, as Coleridge says, 17 that in the Lyrical 
Ballads there is a certain " inconstancy of style " (we 
should call it a lack of integrity in tone) which intrudes 
because the poet will not choose suitable subjects, or, hav- 
ing chosen, 18 will not raise the weaker portions to the level 

18 Prose Works, I, p. 71. » Prose Works, n, p. 243. 

" Biographia Literaria, chap. xxn. 
m Idem, chap. xiv. 
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of the best by the use of poetical conventions of any sort. 
But in the Lyrical Ballads Wordsworth has established 
the habit of absolute sincerity which has made his greatest 
passages and poems a model of what Bagehot justly calls 
" the pure style " in poetry. How large a share the bal- 
lad had in forming this habit every reader must judge for 
himself. The influence of Milton, while it tended to 
obviate baldness of style, was at the same time a re-inf orce- 
ment to Wordsworth's native sincerity. Perhaps even 
Pope, with whom he rather unexpectedly asserts that he 
is familiar, 19 may have helped Wordsworth to clarity and 
memorable lines. But the ballad influence is always to be 
reckoned with, particularly in some of the greatest later 
poems. 

Having considered the general influence of the ballad 
on Wordsworth's poetry and theory of poetry, we shall 
now take up the specific details of his practice. There are 
three distinct types of influence to be noted: first, imita- 
tions of the Eighteenth-Century domestic ballad, usually 
built around trifling incidents of the poet's own experi- 
ence; secondly, ballads proper, impersonal poems with 
genuine story interest usually taken from tradition ; and 
thirdly, poems founded on old ballad ideas but given a 
totally new significance. 

In the first class the subjects are all modern and real- 
istic. We think at once of Lucy Gray, Peter Bell, Ruth, 
The Idiot Boy, etc., etc. This is the class which illustrates 
Wordsworth's remark that the situations were only used to 
bring out the characters. Poetry of this class is very 
uneven, because the simplified style leaves each theme to 
stand or fall on its merits. In Peter Bell a great deal of 
incident is used rather unconvincingly to account for a 

M Letters, m, p. 122. 
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change of heart in the hero. In Ruth the story brings out 
the chastened beauty of a soul ennobled by suffering. 
These two may stand as types of the poet's failure and suc- 
cess ; as to the others, let every reader form his own opin- 
ion, remembering, however, that a trivial subject may be 
developed into a far from trivial poem. 

A difficulty that besets us here is to distinguish between 
the ballad and the lyric in a given case. Where shall we 
class The Reverie of Poor Susan, or The Childless Father, 
or The Fountain? As all the poems are in a sense lyrical, 
i. e., the vehicle of personal feeling, and none strictly a bal- 
lad, we shall give up any formal attempt to classify them. 
In the Lyrical Ballads Wordsworth sometimes uses sub- 
jects remote in place, but he introduces only two which are 
set in the traditional past. Of these Hart-Leap Well 
begins with a true narrative swing, but shirks the climax 
("I will not stop to tell how far he fled Nor will I mention 
by what death he died"), runs into description and re- 
flection, and ends with a moral. Ellen Irwin belongs to 
the second class of ballad influence. 

Despite the praise given to the Lyrical Ballads, Words- 
worth hardly ever returned to their method. He may have 
felt that the blank verse of The Brothers and Michael was 
a less dangerous and more dignified medium for the les- 
sons he wished to impart by means of the life around him. 
At all events, his next attempts in the ballad are ballads 
proper, objective, set in the past and in story sufficient unto 
themselves. To this class belong Ellen Irwin, The Seven 
Sisters, The Horn of Egremont Castle, and The Force of 
Prayer. All of these subjects are medieval and all are on 
stock ballad themes; that is why they are so easy to 
classify. The point here to be noted is that, though all of 
these are respectable poems, never descending to bathos, 
they have contributed and will contribute very little to 
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their author's reputation. When Wordsworth does with 
a ballad what a ballad should do, he achieves only medio- 
crity. Better are his earlier nondescript efforts, with 
their glaring faults and their characteristic virtues. 

The third class is the most interesting of all, uniting as 
it. does the attraction of the old ballad with some of the 
finest poetry in all of Wordsworth. To this we may per- 
haps relegate two poems from the Tour in Scotland, Bob 
Boy's Grave and The Solitary Beaper. The hero of the 
former appears in a dramatic monologue which anticipates 
the manner of Browning ; it breathes healthy humor and a 
fine open-air spirit of liberty. In The Solitary Beaper we 
have a picture as immortal as any by Millet. So, Words- 
worth believed, the two principal themes of the ballad were 
handed down ; the " old, unhappy, far-off things " and the 
" familiar matter of to-day." It was the latter type which 
the poet had cultivated first; he was later to reflect the 
spirit of " battles long ago." 

If there are any two poems of Wordsworth more strik- 
ingly noble than the rest, are they not the Song at the 
Feast of Brougham Castle and The White Doe of Byl- 
stone? If we answer yes, the reason will be because in 
these two poems only is Wordsworth's philosophy of life 
brought into relief by contrast with its opposite. In Lord 
Clifford we have opposed glorious action and humble but 
soul-sufficing patience, and it is because the impulse to 
action is so splendidly connoted in the lines 

Armor rusting in his halls 
On the blood of Clifford calls 

that the victory of forbearance is so memorable. 

In the White Doe the case is similar, although the 
motives are less dramatically contrasted. This poem em- 
bodies perhaps the deepest expressions of Wordsworth's 
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belief in the refining power of suffering, especially when it 
is endured amid " nature's old felicities." 20 The mystic 
symbolism of the doe is a new effect, slightly anticipated, 
perhaps, by such lyrics as The Cuckoo and by the fish in 
Brougham Castle. It was evidently Wordsworth's hope 21 
that the story, taken bodily from the ballad The Rising in 
the North, might serve to present his convictions more 
clearly and forcibly than they could otherwise be stated, 
and although Hazlitt 22 thought the narrative part a 
" drag," the majority of critics have sustained the author's 
choice. The narrative is very spirited in itself and, as in 
the case of Brougham Castle, the virtues of action bring 
out most clearly the higher virtues of endurance. It 
would be out of place to praise further ; we may only re- 
mark that in The White Doe Wordsworth makes his best 
use, both in style and in substance, of the popular ballad. 
As we noted in treating the Lyrical Ballads, an accurate 
classification of ballad influence upon Wordsworth is 
impossible;, but at least a few random cases of the first 
and third types should here be mentioned. After the Lyri- 
cal Ballads there are only two important stanzaic narrative 
poems dealing with the present, viz., Fidelity and The 
Highland Boy; a fact showing how far the poet had re- 
ceded from his earlier practice. Both of these poems con- 
tain beauties far more noteworthy than any in the objec- 
tive medieval ballads. A little-known piece, which is, 
however, remarkable from our point of view, is George and 
Sarah Green, perhaps the only poem composed as a bal- 
ladist would have composed it. These lines were not the 

" From the sonnet, The Trosachs. 

81 Letters, I, p. 343. 

22 Letters, n, p. 62. Coleridge also says in generalising, " Words- 
worth should never have abandoned the contemplative position'' 
(Table Talk, July 21, 1832). 
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result of " emotion recollected in tranquillity " ; for 
Wordsworth tells us 23 he " effused them " under the direct 
emotion caused by the event. They give that impression 
to the reader; the reflections attached are scarcely more 
complicated than those of a villager might have been, and 
the whole has the ballad quality of being more affecting 
than the sum of its parts — as if the poet had composed too 
fast to put in all he felt. Similar, but more extended and 
less poignant, is Wordsworth's last narrative effort, The 
Westmoreland Girl. 

For the third class of influence, old ballad motives with 
modern treatment, we may perhaps claim the Yarrow 
series, with their haunting sense of ancient wrong and 
sorrow in the background of the scene. On the other hand, 
Wordsworth's early and very interesting play The Border- 
ers, disappoints the promise of its title by giving us no 
hint of traditional matter save a passing allusion to the 
fairies. The classic Laodamia is out of our province; so 
are the medieval romances, The Egyptian Maid and Arte- 
gal and Elidwe, both in the manner of Spenser. The 
faint traces noticeable in blank-verse poems such as The 
Brothers may also be passed by. 

Nearly all the ballads of the first (contemporary) class 
(Part One of Hart-Lea]} Well belongs to the second) are 
told either by the poet or by some unnecessary third per- 
son, as opposed to the popular usage of never 'bringing in 
the pronoun " I." Again, Wordsworth's primary interest 
in character gives us individual figures instead of ballad 
types, people who merely do things. In his objective 
medieval ballads he has less chance for intimate analysis, 
a principal reason why these poems are nugatory. In the 
more subjective poems of our third class we have for the 

B Letters, m, p. 465. 
3 
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first time character contrast, that feature essential to all 
dramatic effects. Lord Clifford in Brougham Castle has 
two natures, the active spirit of the ballad hero and the 
passive fortitude developed in him by 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 

In The White Doe Emily and Francis are represented 
minutely, the others almost with ballad brevity, but with 
the more effect in contrast for that very reason. 

Wordsworth began with the regular four-line stanza, but 
soon branched out into variants; e. g., an eight-line stave 
riming ababcdcd, in which the " a's " have always a 
double ending. Then there are many original combina- 
tions of couplets and alternate rimes, such as those in the 
ten-line stanza of Her Eyes are Wild and the eleven-line 
stanza of The Thorn. It would be out of proportion here 
to enumerate others ; suffice it to say that they are all built 
upon the two original ballad norms of the rimed couplet 
and the four-line stanza with alternate rimes. The poet 
seems to have been experimenting to find a slightly more 
complex arrangement that would make his lines appear 
somewhat less bare, in fact he tells us 24 that he thinks the 
stanza used in Goody Blake an improvement on the stereo- 
typed method. In Ellen Irwin he imitates Burger's 
Lenore. The foot is nearly always the iambus, notable ex- 
ceptions being The Reverie of Poor Susan and The Child- 
less Father, in anapests. In lyric flexibility The White 
Doe is reminiscent, not always happily, of Christabel. 

The three most marked qualities of popular ballad 
style 25 — the refrain, repetition of conventional lines and 

M Prose Works, I, p. 69. 

25 Cf. Professor G. L. Kittredge's Introduction, to the Cambridge 
edition of English and Scottish Popular Ballads and his references to 
Professor Gummere's works. 
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phrases, and " incremental repetition " — are conspicu- 
ously rare, diminishing from a moderate importance in 
We Are Seven to negligibility in almost all poems after the 
Lyrical Ballads. We have refrains in The Thorn and The 
Seven Sisters, that of the latter, "the solitude of Ben- 
norie," suggesting of course the ballad of The Two Sisters. 
The Idiot Boy abounds in repeated phrases, but as a rule 
Wordsworth followed the modern method of thinking out 
synonyms and finding original adjectives. Of incremental 
repetition used for dramatic suspense and climax, as in 
Babylon, Edward, and many more of the best popular bal- 
lads, there is not one example. There is no conscious allit- 
eration in Wordsworth. His forced use of inversion, bor- 
rowed from the imitation ballads, decreases steadily. 

As to the language of the Lyrical Ballads not being the 
language of real life, Coleridge 2<5 is of course right. In a 
broad sense Wordsworth never wrote of anybody but him- 
self ; he gives us 27 not people as they are but people as 
they appear to him. We cannot, therefore, expect him to 
make them talk as they really would talk. His creations 
have a very strong and definite actuality, but it is largely 
an actuality lent them by their creator. As a penetrating 
critic has said in another connection, fact plus imagina- 
tion gives another fact — the final fact being, as Coleridge 
notes, 28 much more interesting and universal than the 
original. Had Wordsworth written as he proposed, his 
poems would have been a little better and a great deal 
worse. It was in imitation of the Eighteenth-Century 
ballad style, which Wordsworth supposed was an adapta- 

M Siog. Lit., chaps, xvn, xx. 

* Of. p. 301, supra, and note. Wordsworth expressly says that some 
of his figures were composites (Dowden, Studies in Literature, p. 145 
and note). 

3 Biog. Lit., chap. xvn. 
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tion of the speech of real life, that Lucy Gray was made to 
answer, " That, father, will I gladly do," surely a cardinal 
specimen of the namby-pamby ; it was from the poet's own 
heart that the lines came — 

No mate, no comrade Lucy knew; 
She dwelt on a wide moor, 
— The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door. 

This last is what we may call the Blake note, so much like 
the ballad — and so much more unlike ! Of course the two 
blend in different proportions, the personal driving out the 
imitative as time goes on. But if the style of the ballad 
had done no more than help Wordsworth to find the lan- 
guage of common sense, it would have rendered an infinite 
service in those days of the Delia Cruscans and other con- 
tinuators of Eighteenth-Century artificiality. The extent 
of this influence, as already stated, can never be calculated 
in the case of a poet who so entirely assimilated and so 
strongly modified all that affected him from outside. 

The question of ballad influence on Coleridge is com- 
paratively simple, but extremely interesting none the less ; 
for although but one poem of importance is directly in- 
volved, that happens to be The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner. The Three Graves, the fragment of The Dark 
Ladie and Alice du Clos are the only other ballads, though 
suggestions of the tradition appear elsewhere. And not 
only is the field of ballad influence in Coleridge very lim- 
ited, but the character of that influence is almost uniform. 
As noted at the beginning of this article, it consists of a 
medieval glamour and remoteness almost invariably tend- 
ing toward the supernatural. Wordsworth had at first 
made use of the ballad process somewhat as he conceived 
a peasant might have done; its closeness to common life 
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and its directness of style Had impressed him ; he may have 
liked to think he was keeping the convention alive. 
Coleridge, on the other hand, was in his best poetry pri- 
marily a stylist, or perhaps we should rather say an artist. 
As with De Quincey and Poe (both of whom, like himself, 
were a prey to stimulants) his soul was enamoured of a 
beauty exquisitely strange and terrible, a beauty not of 
time or place, but dwelling in the utmost regions of the 
imagination. Now to the generation of Coleridge (and 
largely to those following) the strange and the terrible 
seemed to belong of right to the Middle Ages. De Quin- 
cey's Avenger and Poe's Fall of the House of Usher show 
how these kindred geniuses sought a kindred atmosphere. 
It was almost inevitable that Coleridge should have antici- 
pated them, and that he should have used the ballad, as 
Chatterton did, only because in many ways it connoted 
the medieval. 

Coleridge's theory and practice of poetry were instinc- 
tively those of art for art's sake. Despite his admiration 
for Wordsworth's stronger and sounder genius, even de- 
spite his preference 29 of his friend's poetry to his own, he 
could not have written other than he did. Consequently, 
polemical critics must range themselves under the banner 
of Arnold or of Swinburne in the dispute as to the priority 
of the two poets. With this dispute we have here nothing 
to do. It is, however, important to notice Coleridge's em- 
phasis on style. He maintains 30 that " poetry justifies as 
poetry new combinations of language, and commands the 
omission of many others allowable in other compositions. 
Wordsworth has not sufficiently admitted the former in his 
system and has in his practice too frequently sinned 

"Traill's Life of Coleridge (English Men of Letters Series), p. 41. 
*> Letters, pp. 374-5. 
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against the latter." Again, 31 " Every phrase, every meta- 
phor, every personification should have its justifying 
clause in some passion " of the poet of his characters. He 
finds Wordsworth's Preface 32 " very grand, . . . but in 
parts obscure and harsh in style." Coleridge was evidently 
a man who justified literature, especially poetry, pretty 
largely by its style. We need not, then, be surprised to 
find that the ballad for him was not a method of treating 
actual life as it appeared to him, but rather an assortment 
of poetic devices by which to give the effects he was 
planning. 

But the ballad did far more for Coleridge than furnish 
him with a few pigments by which to obtain what we may 
call delocalized local color, a coloring which makes real to 
us the country of his imagination. It is not by a coinci- 
dence that his greatest finished poem, the one poem uni- 
versally known and universally praised, happens to be a 
ballad. Coleridge's weaknesses were lack of substance, 
lack of purpose, and lack of virility. The popular ballad 
exists only by right of substance, because the composer has 
a story to tell; its purpose is clear and inevitable, to tell 
the story and be done with it; and its form — in stanza, 
line, and phrase — is terse and vigorous. Here, then, is the 
reason why, as Mr. Traill has observed, 33 " The Ancient 
Mariner abounds in qualities in which Coleridge's poetry 
is commonly deficient " ; why here alone we have " an 
extraordinary 34 vividness of imagery and terse vigor of 
descriptive phrase " ; why we find 35 " brevity and self-re- 
straint " here and not in any other poem by the same 
author. It was surely the ballad convention that kept the 



M Idem, p. 374. -Idem, p. 51. 

" Idem, p, 387. * Idem, p. 53. 

38 Life of Coleridge, p. 47. 
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poem going, and it was possibly the ballad tenacity of pur- 
pose that caused it to be finished; the incomplete Dark 
Ladie throws some doubt on the latter point. 

As to the causes of Coleridge's failure with his other 
poems, much has been said that need not here be rehearsed. 
He himself asserted 36 that the alleged obscurity of his 
poetry came from the uncommon nature of his thought, 
not from any defect in expression. He said 37 that poetry 
nearly always consists of thought and feeling blended, and 
that with him philosophical opinions came in to such an 
extent as to form a peculiar style that was sometimes a 
fault and sometimes a virtue. But on this point Coleridge, 
the subtle specialist in criticism, contradicts himself; for 
in another place 38 he declares that Milton's definition of 
poetry as " simple, sensuous, and passionate " sums up the 
whole matter. The second statement is of course the 
sounder view. Doubtless Coleridge hoped to write of ab- 
struse subjects in a style that would not be abstruse, but 
it was impossible to get any simple, sensuous, or passionate 
results out of such an involved mode of thought as his. 
One has only to look at his prose, with its continual dis- 
criminations, qualifications, and parentheses, to see what 
so often hindered him from being a poet. On the other 
hand, Wordsworth's philosophical ideas, though deep, were 
simple; and his conviction as to their truth was so strong 
as to become a passion, as witness particularly the Ode on 
Intimations of Immortality. 

Why was it, we may ask, that in The Ancient Mariner 
Coleridge forgot his involutions and assumed the virtues 
he so seldom had ? — how could he for this once adopt the 
methods of the ballad? The answer is to be found in a 

M Letters, pp. 194-5. K Idem, p. 387. 

" Idem, p. 197. 
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certain mysticism which the modern man feels in the 
finest passages of the old ballads, a mysticism far simpler 
than that of Coleridge, but sufficiently permeating to 
appeal strongly to his sympathies. This effect is hardly 
to be described, hardly even to be illustrated — one critic 
will find it where another will deny that it exists — but 
every true lover of the ballad will have felt it again and 
again in favorite passages. Perhaps as safe a selection as 
any is the stanza of Sir Patrick Spence which Coleridge 
himself prefixed to his Dejection: 

Late, late yestreen I saw the new Moon, 

With the old Moon in her arms; 
And I fear, I fear, my Master dear! 

We shall have a deadly storm. 8 " 

Anyone who has tried to teach the ballad knows how diffi- 
cult it is to bring the latent beauty of such passages before 
an average mind ; but once the beauty is perceived, it has 
a strangely pervasive and enduring power. This Coleridge 
1 felt as no other man has ever felt it. Launching into the 
story with typical ballad abruptness, he yielded himself 
to the narrative current and was borne by it safely through 
the labyrinthine reefs of metaphysics indicated by his 
own notes in the margin. Though The Ancient Mariner 
is true Coleridge, it is in this case a Coleridge that has 
given up his own intricate and nebulous mysticism for the 
more direct and concrete mysticism of the ballad. 

Coming to the consideration of Coleridge's ballads in 
detail, we find the first of these to be The Three Graves. 
The first two parts of this poem seem 40 certainly to ante- 
date The Ancient Mariner. In the first place the poet 

M The correct form of this line is: "That we will come to harm." 
Coleridge must have mixed stanzas 7 and 8 of Percy's version. 
"Quoted in Mr. J. D. Campbell's notes, Globe ed., p. 590. 
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asserts 41 that the story was taken from facts, in the sec- 
ond the style very strongly suggests Wordsworth, espe- 
cially in its imitation of faults which Coleridge later con- 
demns. As in Wordsworth, the tale is put into the mouth 
of an unnecessary third person, and such a prosaic indi- 
rectness as the following indicates a most inartistic resem- 
blance to its models : 

She started up — the servant maid 

Did see her when she rose; 
And she has oft declared to me 

The blood within her froze. 

But the story itself was one that would have been abhor- 
rent to Wordsworth ; the idea of a mother's guilty love for 
the affianced husband of her daughter would have repelled 
him at once. Coleridge professes 42 to have chosen the 
subject not from " any partiality to tragic, much less to 
monstrous events," but for its imaginative and psychologi- 
cal interest. This defense, by the way, is exactly that 
which a modern decadent might use on a similar occasion. 
The treatment, too, is distinctly immoral, or, as some 
critics now prefer to call it, unmoral. That an innocent 
pair should suffer from the curse of the guilty mother is, 
at least to an average person, repugnant. Coleridge's 
penchant toward the supernatural appears in his dwelling 
on this point and even going so far as to imagine that 

the mother's soul to Hell 
By howling fiends was borne, — 

an unsatisfactory bit of poetic justice, as her curse lives 
after her. But there is power in the poem, a power of just 
the sort that anticipates the success of later pieces. 
Throughout the stanzas we feel the uncanny genius of the 

a Ibid., p. 590. " Ibid., p. 590, 589. 
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poet struggling in a trammeling element, often rising head 
and shoulders above it. The Three Graves is far from 
being a good poem, but fragmentary and inchoate though 
it is, we can hardly understand The Ancient Mariner 
without it. 

This brings us to the center of our subject. After the 
experiment of The Three Graves Coleridge selected just 
the theme that suited him, and in the treatment kept 
tolerably clear of the hampering influence of his colleague. 
To be sure, Wordsworth supplied the idea 43 that the suf- 
fering of the Mariner should be represented as an atone- 
ment for the death of the albatross, and no doubt the 
concluding moral " He prayeth best " was composed under 
his influence; but these can easily be detached from the 
body of the poem. We are all familiar with the agree- 
ment 44 in regard to the Lyrical Ballads by which Words- 
worth was to bring out the supernatural side of natural 
scenes and Coleridge was to bring out the natural, the 
humanly comprehensible, side of his supernatural phan- 
tasies. It was only in The Ancient Mariner that 
Coleridge definitely carried out his share of the under- 
taking. 

The Ancient Mariner, however, was not written to illus- 
trate a theory or even to carry out a conscious purpose. 
Few phrases could better sum up the effect of the poem 
than that of an inspired undergraduate who called 
Coleridge " a literary Turner." There is in these two the 
same glorifying brilliance of color, the same triumph of 
beauty over mere subject, the same marvellous gift of style 
which raises their respective arts almost to the emotional 
level of music. Even the human soul living through the 

48 Quoted in Mr. Campbell's notes, Globe ed., p. 594. 
** Biog. Lit., beginning of chap. xrv. 
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scenes of the poem, which Lamb thought the greatest 
achievement of all, is rendered in a light of unreality ; for 
the Mariner's most passionate outcry awakens no real pain 
in us. Why, then, if they are so vague, do this poem and 
(say) Turner's Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus exercise 
such a powerful and enduring influence over us? In the 
case of Turner we know that it is largely from the firm 
command of draughtsmanship which he allows us to see 
more clearly in his water-colors. In Coleridge a similar 
firmness comes from the groundwork of the ballad, the 
most marked and dominating of all the conventional 
forms in poetic narrative. The conciseness of the ballad 
and its insistent progression demand a relation of the parts 
to the whole not unlike that required by the laws of per- 
spective. (This, like most analogies, may be carried too 
far, but in general it seems to be not inaccurate.) 

Taking his plot from a dream, 45 Coleridge began his 
long flight unhampered by the weight of actuality ; course 
and destination indefinite, as it were. Though the Mari- 
ner tells the tale, the effect on the reader is almost that of 
an impersonal narrative. The speaker tells nothing of 
who he is and little of what he does, he is as a helpless 
soul passing through strange experiences. Consequently 
we feel the events of the poem very immediately; we do 
not watch the hero as we watch Lord Clifford or Emily 
Norton, we live his adventure with our inmost being. 
It would seem from this that The White Doe is nearer to 
the old ballad than is The Ancient Mariner, but in reality 
we feel that the ISTortons are always illustrating a philoso- 
phical idea, whereas the Mariner neither reasons nor 
causes us to reason. The explanations of his voyage are as 
mystically simple as are those about death in The Wife of 

a Quoted in Mr. Campbell's notes, Globe ed., p. 594. 
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Usher's Well or about fairyland in Thomas Rymer; the 
modern poet exercises hardly more arbitrary control than 
does the nameless bard. In both cases we feel intensely 
but abstractly. We notice that Coleridge is often tempted 
to digress, but the ballad inspiration drives him on, just 
as it drove the author of Sir Patrick Spence. 

The story exists for its own sake as a work of art ; essen- 
tially it conveys, or should convey, no moral. Its one 
weakness in form is its promise of a moral suggested, as 
we have seen, by Wordsworth. For the shooting of the 
albatross is an absurdly small offense to bring about such 
a punishment, and the attempt to make the other sailors 
responsible by having them approve the deed is even 
worse; besides, the accomplices are punished with death, 
whereas the principal expiates his sin. Fortunately we 
feel these defects but slightly, for we must relinquish our 
judicial qualities to follow the magical flow of the lines. 

We have been somewhat over-accenting the resemblance 
of The Ancient Mariner to the ballad ; the differences must 
not be forgotten. As a poet of the highest imaginative 
power and the most exquisite technic, Coleridge raises 
every stanza, every phrase, to a miracle of design. The 
very absence of apparent effort in the process is the final 
proof of his perfect art What we find in a happy stanza 
here and there among the old ballads is a regular rule 
with the modern poet. His similes are nearly always 
brief and his metaphors direct, but the best of ballads is 
dull and uninspired in comparison. His greater sub- 
tlety and sensitiveness make the old forms seem rough 
and childish ; his control of sound and color is like a sixth 
sense. And yet the balance is not all on one side. If the 
ballad has no real description, Coleridge has no real nar- 
ration. What we have called a story is but a succession 
of descriptions photographed on the receptive soul of the 
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Mariner. No one does anything, least of all the hero. 
Tried in the heat of normal human interest (the test of 
the ballad), the story melts away to nothing, its appeal 
can be only to the few. To the peasant for whom The 
Hunting of the Cheviot was written, the whole would have 
seemed the " tale of a cock and a bull " that the early re- 
viewers found it. The imagery and verbal music of Coler- 
idge are opposed to the compact statement and strong beat 
of the ballad not wholly to the advantage of the former. 
After all, there is a difference between real and acquired 
simplicity. 

The unfinished Ballad of the Dark Ladie is closely con- 
nected 46 with the more lyrical poem, Love. The latter 
piece, Coleridge tells us, was intended to be an introduc- 
tion to the Ballad. But the incidental story told in Love 
is apparently not that of The Dark Ladie. In Love the 
knight wears on his shield a burning brand, whereas the 
Dark Ladie sends her page to find " the Knight that 
wears / The Griffin for his crest." We have little clue 
as to what the tale of the Ballad is to be, but this little 
seems to indicate another motive than that used in Love. 
When Lord Falkland speaks to his lady of stealing away 
to his castle " Beneath the twinkling stars " and she 
shrinks from the idea of darkness and wishes to be mar- 
ried at noon, we have a foreboding of the Lenore theme, 
the dead lover returned to claim a living bride. There 
is a feel of the German ballad of terror about the poem 
noticeable in the rather gushing sentiment and in the 
effort to arouse a shudder. Farther than this the evi- 
dence will not take us. In Alice du Clos, however, we 
have a distinctly German ballad with several passages 
reminiscent of Scott. The theme is violent and painful, 

" Quoted in Mr. Campbell's notes to the Globe ed., p. 612-3. 
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the narrative style labored, the diction overwrought. The 
fragile strength of Coleridge is sadly strained in handling 
such material ; crude acts, the staple of the ballad, belong 
to a world outside his knowledge. Nevertheless the poem 
has beautiful descriptive lines and one stirring passage in 
Scott's better style: 

Scowl not at me; command my skill 
To lure your hawk back, if you will, 
But not a woman's heart. 

Alice du Clos is at least a better excursion into the terri- 
tory of the rough and ready school of poetry than is Scott's 
ballad of Glenfinlas into the realm of the fantastic. 

Passing on to consider ballad influence in the poems 
which are not ballads, we begin naturally with Christabel. 
If ever style without substance could make a perfect poem, 
it would be in the case of this unrivalled piece of filigree 
work. To Swinburne it seemed the acme of poetic art; 
but few even of the truest art-lovers can be satisfied by 
melody without sequence, and color without shape. The 
poem, if one must define it, is a sort of lyric romance- 
caprice, in which the lights are always changing like 
those of moonlight on a waterfall. But there are ballad 
elements in the misty atmosphere of Christabel. Terse 
and direct phrasing often lends the same vividness to 
supernatural effects that we have noted in The Ancient 
Mariner and Sir Patrick Spence. For instance, 

And Christabel saw that lady's eye, 
And nothing else saw she thereby. 

Quoth Christabel, So let it be! 
And as the lady bade, did she. 
Her gentle limbs did she undress, 
And lay down in her loveliness. 

But the steady flow of the ballad narrative and the steady 
pulse of the ballad stanza are not there to give purpose 
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and consistency to the whole. Perhaps it was because he 
had no traditional model to sustain him that Coleridge 
confessed 4T he had " scarce poetical enthusiasm enough 
to finish Christabel." This at least we know: the story 
in Christabel forgets itself in long descriptions, loses itself 
in digressions, changes repeatedly, and never ends. 

Kvhla Khan in small corresponds to Christabel in large, 
except that in it the element of mystery is oriental instead 
of medieval; a fact which reminds us that at this period 
the oriental novel was rivaling the " Gothic " in tales of 
terror. The only point of interest for us in the shorter 
poem is the " woman wailing for her demon lover," a 
figure more indigenous to the medieval ballad 48 than to 
the Arabian tale. Dejection in the line " The grand old 
ballad of Sir Patrick Spence " gives us the only specific 
mention of a ballad or of the ballad which has thus far 
appeared in Coleridge's published writings. His quota- 
tion from Sir Patrick at the beginning of such a personal 
poem shows how sensitive he was to the uncanny feel of 
ballad lines even when they merely displayed a popular 
belief as to the weather. The Knight's Tomb also has a 
ballad touch. Love has been sufficiently treated in con- 
nection with The Dark Ladie. The Water Ballad is too 
feeble to deserve the second part of its title. The Devil's 
Walk is an excellent humorous ballad. 

It remains only to examine the details of ballad influ- 
ence on Coleridge. The Three Graves is in form an imi- 
tation of Wordsworth's early style with but a suggestion 
of independence. In Parts One and Two the four-line 
stanza is unvaried, in Parts Three and Four occur several 
of the five and six-line stanzas common in The Ancient 

"Letters, p. 317. 

48 Cf. the ballad James Harris or The Demon Lover, Cambridge ed. 
of Ballads. 
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Mariner. As the story is modern, no medievalism can be 
brought in. 

The original form of the title, which was The Rime of 
the Ancyent Marinere, shows at once what effect the 
author intended to create, but later Coleridge covered his 
tracks. In the first version of the text two repetitions 
and the words " phere," " n'old " and " aventure " were 
excised, probably to diminish the appearance of borrow- 
ing from the ballad ; the word " swound " was also changed, 
but later restored. The spelling was modernised as in 
the title ; the cases were not numerous, " cauld," " Emer- 
auld," " chuse " and " neres " being examples. 49 Coler- 
idge's taste was well-nigh perfect in this point, for the 
vocabulary of the poem conveys the idea of remoteness 
and never of affectation. In contrast, the unfortunate 
phrase " bootless bene " in The Force of Prayer is almost 
the only archaism in Wordsworth. 

Ballad repetition, similarly, though much more fre- 
quent than in Wordsworth, is used with great discrimina- 
tion. The echoing of a single word gives a greater physi- 
cal reality to the idea in 

The ice was here, the ice was there 
The ice was all around; 

as in " Alone, alone, all, all alone " and " Water, water 
everywhere." Phrases are repeated and parallelism pre- 
served with the same effect, i. e., the reader's attention is 
kept on the sensuous object and not diverted to the style 
by any unnecessary change of the wording. The phe- 
nomena of sunrise and sunset are made particularly inti- 
mate by this means and by the added touch of personifica- 

" One of Professor Archibald MacMechan's students has discovered 
that all Coleridge's borrowings came from the first volume of Percy. 
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tion. Incremental repetition is not carried beyond the 
progression 

He holds him with his glittering eye. 

followed at the opening of the next stanza by 
fle holds him with his glittering eye. 

There is no refrain anywhere in Coleridge. Alliteration, 
rugged in the ballad, is toned down so as not to jar the 
delicate verbal music of the whole. " The furrow fol- 
lowed free " subtly relieves the insistence of the " f "s by 
the play of " r "s and " 1." There is strong vowel allit- 
eration 50 in " Alone, alone, all, all alone," but the change 
of shading and the fact that the " glottal catch " is so faint 
a sound serve again to show how perfect is the poet's ear. 
Inversion, which is often so awkward in Wordsworth, is 
handled with the same care that appears in the other 
details of The Ancient Mariner. 

That Coleridge was working toward a more purely lyri- 
cal metre we see by his variants of the regular ballad 
stanza. Internal rime is frequent. The five-line stanza 
abcch is used sixteen times, so that the following form 
is nearly typical: 

With throats unslaked, with black lips baked 

We could nor laugh nor wail; 
Through utter drought all dumb we stood! 

I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 

And cried, A sail, a sail! 

Coleridge also cultivated the six-line stanza (occasionally 
found in the old ballad), often repeating with a slight 
variation in lines 5 and 6 the thought of lines 3 and 4, 
as in 

60 Cf. the paper read by Professor F. N. Scott before The Modern- 
Language Association, Dec. 30th, 1913. 

4 
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A spring of love gushed from my heart, 

And I blessed them unaware; 
Sure my kind saint took pity on me 

And 1 blest them unaware. 

This device is used by Poe in The Raven, TJlalume, and 
Annabel Lee. One passage, lines 203-211, is very irregu- 
lar, suggesting the movement of Christabel. Two similes, 
lines 446-451 and 433-438, are so extended as to divert 
the eye to the secondary picture, and the description of 
the hermit at the opening of Part Seven is an absolute 
digression. All these points show the tendency toward 
lyric freedom and diffuseness which were to prevail in 
Ohristabel and Kubla Khan. 

It seems not worth while to examine the details of bal- 
lad influence on other poems more minutely than has 
already been done. The Dark Ladie is very regular, Alice 
du Clos very irregular. 

In The Three Graves we have a failure in the unmodi- 
fied ballad, in Christabel we have a failure, at least from 
the point of view of narrative, in the lyrical romance; 
The Ancient Manner stands between them, combining the 
merits of tradition with the merits of the poet's individual 
genius. It is hardly a coincidence, we may repeat, that 
Coleridge's most famous poem is that in which he made 
the most well-considered use of the popular ballad. 51 

Charles Wharton Stork. 



51 In other chapters of a proposed book on ballad influence upon 
English poetry since 1765 the author hopes to show that the ballad 
has had in general a salutary effect in modifying the extreme indi- 
vidualism of the Romantic Poets. 



